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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC INTERPRETATION 
AND THE HUMAN GEOGRAPHY OF THE CITY* 


Capt. Robert B. Monier and Lt. Col. Norman E. Green 
Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 


In the social sciences, and particularly in urban area analysis, there are 
continuing interests in methods and techniques for identifying and defining system. 
atic relations among material-cultural features and the human components of the 
city, considered as a complex socio-physical system. In this respect a method 
that deserves attention is the use of photo interpretation to obtain physical- 
structural-spatial data to employ as predictors of certain aspects of the human 
geography of the city. 

Generally speaking there has been little utilization of aerial photography 
in human urban geographic research. This is not surprising since it has usually 
been held that photo interpretation is limited to studies of physical features, and 
that reliable data on the human components of the city had to be obtained from 
other sources. However, the authors’ research findings offer substantial evidence 
that aerial photographic interpretation is both a feasible and fruitful method for 
studies of intra-urban population and socio-economic area pattems.! The research 
objective was the development of methods for identifying socio-physical relation- 
ships within urban complexes. The primary consideration was the use of aerial 
photography as a source of ‘thuman’’ information correlated with residential 
structure types, combinations, and spatial distributions. 

Although aerial photographs have often been utilized in urban geographic 
research, their use has been mainly to interpret natural phenomena such as drain- 
age, topography, soil types, and vegetation. Some attention has also been given 
to urban landuse studies and to outlining broad patterns of human settlement by 
means of photo interpretation.? In addition, there have been cases of structure 
enumeration from aerial photographs, but without systematic analytical methods 
or photo ‘‘keys’’ for specific identification of residential structure types. 

At the 1953 meetings of the Association of American Geographers, the 
authors presented preliminary findings on the development of criteria for aerial 


* This report is based on work done under ARDC project No. 7732, Task No. 77321, 
in support of the research and development program of the Air Force Personnel 
and Training Research Center, Lackland Air Force Base, Texas. Permission is 
granted for reproduction, translation, publication, use, and disposal in whole and 
in part by and for the United States Government. 


1 This paper is intended only as a summary report on photo interpretation in 
urban social analysis and, as such, its main purpose is informative. Technical 
details and methodological considerations are explained in the referenced re 
search reports. 


2Melville C. Branch, Jr., Aerial Photography in Urban Planning and Research 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948). In addition, urban 
analysis studies incorporating photographic techniques and relating to the 
human geography of the city have been undertaken by James R. Wray, National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, New York, and Matthew R. Witenstein, Capital 
Research Associates, Rockville, Maryland. 
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photographic identification of residential structures. Since that time, additional 
studies have been completed, resulting in increased knowledge regarding the use of 
residential structures and other physical data categories as correlates of urban 
demographic characteristics and socio-economic status distributions. 

In the 1951 pilot study, conducted in Birmingham, Alebama, a photo 
interpretation method was developed for identification and classification of resi- 
dential structures.* Included were such items as number of dwelling-units per 
structure, combinations of structure types, and location in terms of major landuse 
characteristics. However, questions were raised as to the applicability of the 
developed methods to other areas having different types of residential architecture 


and physiographic and climatic conditions. Therefore, it seemed appropriate to - 


test the method and particularly the adaptability of the photo keys developed in 
Birmingham by applying the system to a different geographic location. 

The city of Rochester, New York, selected for this more intensive follow-up 
investigation, contrasts sharply with Birmingham in several respects. Rochester 
is located on the southem lacustrine plain of Lake Ontario. With expansion, the 
city has become concentric in shape and is serviced by excellent rail, water (lake 
and canal), and road transportation systems. Birmingham, on the other hand, is 
confined in a narrow, elongated valley at the southernmost extremity of the 
Appalachians, and its growth has produced a narrow ribbonlike urban complex. 
There is no water transportation and the topography is unfavorable for expansion 
of rail and road networks. 

The architectural features of residential houses in the two cities are 
markedly different. For example, slums in Birmingham are largely characterized by 
small, wooden shanty-like homes crowded together in transitional or interstitial 


_ areas adjacent to or intermixed with ial-industrial establishments. In 


Rochester, however, most of the lower class residences are old converted 
structures, outdated apartment houses, or the familiar ‘‘two and three-decker’’ 
tenements. 

The general results of the Rochester study showed a distinct improvement 
over the findings of the pilot study.* For all subareas (U.S. census tracts) in- 
vestigated, there was an average error of 2% in residential stmcture identifi- 
cation as opposed to an average error of 9% for Birmingham. Moreover, the 
Rochester study was more successful in identifying residential structure types, 
such as single-unit, duplex, and multiple-unit. These findings provided evidence 
of the validity and adaptability of the photo keys, at least in their application 
to United States cities. “N 

As an additional aspect of the Rochester study, the investigators computed 
several indices representing various combinations of structure types in the different 
subareas. For example, the percentage of each structure classification type was 
computed for each subarea, to establish the ratio of residential, commercial, and 
industrial structures in the subarea. These structure ratios and percentages were 
later used to derive a socio-economic status classification and ranking for the 


3Norman E. Green and Robert B. Monier, ‘‘Reliability and Validity of Air Recon- 

naissance as a Collection Method for Urban Demographic and Sociological 
Information,’? Tech. Res. Rep. No. 11, Ait University, Human Resources Res. 
Inst., Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, January 1953. 


‘Robert B. Monier, “Verification of Aerial Photographic Analysis of Urban 
Residential Structures: A Study of Rochester, New York,’’ to be published 
as a Tech, Res. Rep. by Air Force Personnel and Research Training Center, 
Air Research and Development Command, Lackland Air Force Base, summer 
1957. 
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subareas. Comparisons were made with socio-economic status classifications 
derived from standard U. S. census data and the photographically obtained ranking 
was found to be valid. Also the basic data on dwelling-unit types and numbers 
were used in analyses of population density patterns within the city. When these 
were compared with U. S. census data, no significant differences were found 
Thus the results of the Rochester and Birmingham studies provided evidence of 
the practical utility of aerial photography in the study and determination of certain 
demographic and social characteristics of the city. 

Further evidence was offered in other studies outlining a theoretical frame- 
work for continuing research, and developing a methodology for the mathematical 
expression of multiple-interdependencies characterizing urban physical and social 
structures.5 One of the more significant of these studies was an additional 
analysis of census data for Birmingham, Alabama.® In this work the author utilized 
the Guttman Scalogram model for constructing a continuum of “‘residential de 
sirability’’ based on housing types, density patterns, landuse characteristics, and 
spatial distribution.? This physical structural scale was then correlated with a 
similar scale comprised only of non-material, social structure data categories 
(U. S. census data). A high positive correlation resulted, demonstrating that the 
aerial photographic data accounted for 78% of the variation in the spatial patterning 
of Birmingham’s socio-economic areas. This particular study also indicated that 
the Guttman scale analysis technique is an excellent tool for defining socio 
physical relationships within urban areas. 

In addition to this special study, similar investigations of subareas were 
made in six other United States cities. These analyses focused on four physical 
structural items, data on all of which could be obtained through photographic 
interpretation: (1) the location of the subareas relative to concentric circular 
zones having a midpoint in the central business district; (2) the description of the 
subareas in terms of internal and adjacent landuse characteristics; (3) the preve 
lence of single-family homes in the subareas; and (4) the density of housing in 
average numbers of dwellings per block in the subareas. A great many consistent, 
City-to-city relations were found between classes of these items and several 
social structural data categories including variations’ in demographic character 
istics and settlement patterns. 

Scale analysis studies of the six cities indicated that the physical data 
categories could be scaled to form a continium which defined mathematically their 
joint relations with several elements describing the human geography and social 
ecology of these cities. The scalogram for Chattanooga reflected the spatial 
organization of racial segregation in that city. In the case of Spokane, the scale 
types helped to define the patterning of the city by portraying residential rental 
value distributions. in Austin, Texas, and Bridgeport, Connecticut, the physical 
structural scale correlated on the order of 0.85 with the spatial distribution of 
income class groupings. Generally speaking these results showed that this scale 
variable, combining all the photo data categories, was an efficient predictor of the 
socio-economic status ranks of urban subareas. 


5Noman E. Green, ‘‘Aerial Photography in the Analysis of Urban Structures, 
Ecological and Social,’”? (Unpublished doctoral dissertation) Dept. of Sociology 
and Anthropology, Univ. of North Carolina, 1955. 


SNorman E. Green, ‘Scale Analysis of Urban Structures: A Study of Birming 
ham, Alabama,’’ Amer. Sociol. Rev., Vol. 21 (February 1956), pp. 8—13. 


7For a complete treatment of the Guttman scale analysis method, see 
Samuel A. Stouffer, et al, Measurement and Prediction, Princeton Univ. Press, 
1950. 
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Several other related studies were undertaken. Special attention was 
given to certain methodological problems including statistical analyses of the 
accuracy of the photographically collected data.® In this part of the work it was 
discovered that the discrepancies in the photographic observations were distributed 
non-randomly, a situation which provided the basis for constructing preliminary 
correction factors through knowledge of the nature, amount, and direction of 
the errors. 

In summary, the current results of this research program permit the follow- 
ing conclusions with reference to United States cities: (1) aerial photographic 
interpretation_studies of urban areas can produce accurate data on physical- 
structural-spatial items such as residential housing types, numbers and densities, 
spatial location and distribution, and landuse characteristics; (2) these physical 
structural data are systematically related to a great many elements of the social 
and demographic structure of the city; (3) the Guttman scale analysis technique is 
an excellent method for gaining maximum predictive value from the photo data 
categories in multiple correlation with the social data categories; by this means, 
the variety of physical structural items may be translated into information relevant 
to the human geography of the city, including ranking the urban subareas on popu- 
lation, size and density, and on socio-economic status indices. ? 

Generally speaking, this research demonstrates that the photographic 
method offers a useful source of information for human geographic studies of 
urban areas, and in some regions may represent the only available source. In 
continuing this research, emphasis should be placed on the adaptability of the 
techniques and procedures to other cultural areas without assuming that specific 
findings obtained for United States cities will necessarily hold for foreign cities. 
There is good reason to believe, however, that relationships between urban physi- 
cal and social structures do exist cross-culturally. 


8Noman E. Green, ‘‘Aerial Photographic Analysis of Residential Neighborhoods: 
An Evaluation of Data Accuracy,’’ Social Forces, Vol. 35 (December 1956), 
pp. 142-147. 


°Norman E. Green, ‘‘Aerial Photographic Interpretation and the Social Structure of 
the City,’”? Photogrammetric Eng., Vol. 23 (March 1957), pp. 89-99. 


MULTIPLE USE CONCEPT IN CARTOGRAPHY 


John C. Sherman and Waldo R. Tobler 
University of Washington 


The term multiple use is most commonly associated with hydroelectric 
power dams. In this context it is used to indicate that the installation has been 
planned and built to provide flood control, river navigability, irrigation and similar 
benefits, as well as electric power. Applying the multiple use concept satisfies 
the need for an optimum allocation of the diverse but finite social and physical 
resources available. The same concept can be applied to cartography with similar 
results. 

Though in no one instance requiring as great an input as the construction 
of a dam, the aggregation of smaller cartographic labors is considerable. The 
multiple use concept enables considerable reduction of input and is extremely 
useful in guiding the development and continuation of a mapping program. Planning 
which takes cognizance of this concept permits maximum flexibility without loss 
in quality. 
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Although originally developed for medium and small scale maps, the con 
cept has proven of equal validity for large scale (engineering type) maps. As 
applied to cartography the concept is based on the premise that maps of an area 
vary only in scale, content, and graphic symbolization. Within the context, these 
premises are valid. Scale varies in a functional and known manner and causes no 
problem. Scale and physical size are of course also involved in the consideration 
of content as they affect the legibility and generalization of detail. It is recog. 
nized that the possibilities of subject matter of maps are virtually unlimited, 
Variation in subject matter thus makes necessary variation in design in order to 
produce a map which is functionally sound. As regards graphic delineation, 
variation is possible in the choice of symbols, line weights and colors, but the 
large variety of subject matter pertaining to only one area makes planned multiple 
use of basic map elements particularly imperative. 

With these premises in mind the concept of planning for multiple use maps 
consists quite simply of the complete separation of all elements (even in the case 
of a map to be reproduced in black and white) at the drawing stage and later 
selective reassembly depending on purpose. The use of the concept recommends 
itself especially when the details of scale, content, and number of colors of the 
final product are not completely crystallized at the time of drawing. Furthermore, 
though maps are generally produced for a specific purpose, it has been found that 
numerous other uses arise after a map has been completed. The multiple use 
concept provides maximum flexibility in anticipation of these uses. Virtually all 
methods of reproduction from blue printing to gravure come within the scope of the 
concept. Indeed the adaptability of the concept makes the selection of a repro- 
duction process much simpler. 

In a hypothetical example assume that a county map is required showing 
roads, hydrography, areas of forest cover, township lines, and all towns of over 
500 inhabitants. The map is to be in one color, 17" x 22", by photo-offset lithogra- 
phy. Conventionally the map is prepared in one drawing from the most recent and 
reliable information. Operating under the multiple use concept, and using the same 
source materials, the elements are separated, i.e., the frame and lettering are on 
one drawing, the hydrography on another, the roads on another, the township lines 
on another, and the forest cover on the fifth drawing, These are combined by 
multiple exposure on the offset plate which then goes to the press for a one 
color printing. 

Invariably, no sooner has the map been completed, than someone wants a 
map of the same area with slightly different content. This might be a railroad 
map for a resources booklet (8%"x 11") showing towns, hydrography, railroads, 
and roads in subdued tones, but no township lines or forest cover. If the procedure 
of making only one drawing has been followed a completely new map must be 
made. If the multiple use concept has been followed only one further overlay 
(railroads) need be made; the roads are subdued by the insertion of a halftone 
screen, and the map is printed in the same manner as before. The change of 
scale should cause no problems in a well designed map, although the lettering 
might have to be redone where extreme reduction or enlargement is involved. 

The next request might be for a shaded two color map showing relief, 
power transmission lines and selected towns. A map of shaded relief and one of 
transmission lines are prepared, then combined with the already existent frame and 
town overlays, opaquing out the towns not required, and the composite map is then 
printed. The fact that it is in more than one color creates no problems. In the 
event that the school system should require a small map of shaded relief, roads, 
railroads and towns, all the materials are available for the preparation of a multiple 
exposure film positive to be reproduced by contact procedures (blue print, ozalid, 
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etc.). The map, thus, can be produced in one color, or in two, three, or more 
without difficulty when this procedure is followed. 

A most valuable application of the concept appears to be in the field of 
state maps. State departments of highway, geology, forestry, taxation, industrial 
development, and tourism all produce maps (at considerable cost to the public). 
The content of these maps varies but the basic outline does not. Scales differ but 
the concept can be applied to any scale and changes of scale are easily made, 
being limited only by the legibility of lettering and detail. Because the lettering 
and detail are on separate overlays, at most one or two overlays need be redone, 
instead of the whole map. In the majority of states the highway department, or 
its equivalent, is the most active producer of maps. It would not be difficult for 
this department to prepare state and county maps in completely separated form. 
Other interested agencies could then prepare overlays for their particular purposes 
and combine these with a selection of the overlays already in existence. The new 
overlays should be retained and thus a file of overlays for each area and scale 
would be built up, eventually providing a complete selection. The savings in 
revising maps should alone provide sufficient incentive for the adoption of the 
concept. In large agencies it might prove advisable to prepare and keep com- 
posite negatives and positives of frequently used maps at several scales and to 
initiate a system of indexing the overlays. The assembly of county maps into 
quadrangle format, and visa versa, is also a simple matter of cutting and splicing 
negatives. 

In many federal agencies color separations have, of course, long been 
used. It should be stressed, however, that the multiple use concept presented here 
entails the separation of elements for black and white, i.e., single color maps. 
It also entails the inclusion of more items than are to be included on the final 
map. These items are then selectively opaqued for production. These methods 
could also be applied where use of color separation drawings is already common 
practice. It has been found practicable to prepare original shaded relief drawings 
in full color even though process color printing is not contemplated at the moment. 
Utilizing the known transposition to grey of each color and for each type of film, 
the drawings are then reproduced in black and white. The same drawing is avail- 
able for color printing should such a requirement arise. 

With careful planning and the use of removable materials such as Copy- 
Zip and Chart-Pak, maps prepared for such unique purposes as television or public 
lectures can also be available for future reproduction. Application of the same 
concept to pamphlet, book, and atlas publication is perfectly obvious. Experience 
has shown that many requirements develop after the original map has been com- 
pleted. In a recent example a shaded map (4'x 6") at a scale of one inch to 
2,400 feet was prepared for a community sewage district development project. 
The map was used on television and in community publicity drives. Lettering, 
roads, and railroads were placed on the map in removable form and the community 
now hopes to produce a small tourist brochure using this map. Had the lettering 
been applied directly on the map, its versatility would have been greatly reduced 
and halftone reproduction would have been of poorer quality than is now possible. 

In conclusion it is hoped that the explicit recognition of the multiple use 
concept will assist in providing better maps at lower cost. The cartographer, 
applying this concept, can better fulfill his function in the planning, designing and 
integrating of maps. Wide acceptance of these concepts in state, county and city 
agencies should increase the availability and utility of maps to the public. Elimi- 
nation of duplicate effort will hasten the attainment of adequate map coverage of 
the United States. 
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USE OF SIMILE AND METAPHOR IN 
GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTIONS 


Yi-Fu Tuan 
Indiana University 


The importance of visual techniques for teaching geography and presenting 
the results of geographical research is widely stressed, especially in the 
United States. The geographer assumes that a good photograph or map evokes a 
sharper image of places than words. Verbal descriptions have become suspect; 
they are regarded as ineffective or merely omamental. The art of munipulating 
words for purpose of vivid description appears to have declined. Simile and 
metaphor, as devices in evoking imagery, are inimical to the modem style of 
geographical writing, which strives hard to attain a similitude of scientific rigor, 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest the possibilities of a richer 
language in geographical description by presenting samples from the writings of 
some well-known American geologists and geographers. The samples are chosen 
to illustrate in particular the use of simile and metaphor. 

American geologists of the late nineteenth century, such as Powell, 
Dutton and Gilbert, were masters of a vivid style of descriptive prose. These 
pioneer geologists ventured into the unfamiliar West, and one of their objectives 
was to describe the new country not only accurately, but as vividly as possible, 
They did not shrink from rhetorical devices in attempting to fulfill the objective, 
The scientific contributions of these men still exert a pervading influence on 
contemporary thinking, but their style of writing has few emulators among present- 
day geologists and geographers. 

Extracts of at least page length are necessary in order to present a prose 
style fairly. The following dismembered fragments are short and inadequate, but 
they serve the limited end of demonstrating the way in which poetic figures have 
been used in geographical descriptions. 

J. W. Powell wrote in figurative prose more freely than his contemporaries. 
Similes are especially common in the narrative portion of his report on the explo 
ration of the Colorado River.! Many of these similes are evocative, and appear 
to have been spontaneous works of the imagination. Here are two random samples, 

Away to the south, the Uinta Mountains stretch in a long line; high 
peaks thrust into the sky, and snow-fields glitter like lakes of molten 
silver; ...(p. 10) 

South of the Uinta Mountains, and beyond the hog-backs on either 
side of the river, is a district known to the Indians as Wa-ka-ri’-chits, or 
the Yellow Hills. This country is elaborately embossed with low, rounded, 
naked hills. The rocks from which they are carved are yellow clays and 
shales . . . The whole country is carved by a net-work of waterways, 
which descend rapidly toward Green River, and the intervening hills are 
entirely destitute of vegetation. Looking at it from an eminence, and in the 
light. of mid-day sun, it appears like a billowy sea of molten gold. 

(p. 166-167) 

C. E. Dutton was inspired by the dissected plateau country in the vicinity 

of Grand Canyon to write the following paragraph.? The clarity of the image drawn 


1]. W. Powell, Exploration of the Colorado River of the West and Its Tributaries, 
Smithsonian Inst., Washington, D.C., 1875. 


2C. E. Dutton, The Physical Geology of the Grand Cafon District, Second Annual 
Report of the U. S. Geol. Sur., 1880—1881, Washington, D.C., 1882. 
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makes one wonder whether photographs alone could do justice to the 
country. 

. . . Standing upon any elevated spot where the radius of vision 
reaches out fifty or a hundred miles, the observer beholds a strange 
spectacle. The most conspicuous objects are the lofty and brilliantly 
colored cliffs. They stretch their tortuous courses across the land in 
all directions, yet not without system; here throwing out a great promon- 
tory, there receding in a deep bay, and continuing on and on until they 
sink below the horizon or swing behind some loftier mass or fade out 
in the distant haze. Each cliff marks the boundary of a geographical 
terrace, and marks also the termination of some geological series of 
strata, the edges of which are exposed like courses of masonry in the 
scarp-walls of the palisades. In the distance may be seen the 
spectacle of cliff rising above and beyond cliff, like a colossal stair- 
way leading from the torrid plains below to the domain of the clouds 
above. . . (p. 51) 

G. K. Gilbert’s style is the most subdued of the three. His descriptions 
are simple, yet remarkably vivid. He avoids monotony through his method of 
handling words which sometimes can surprise the reader by their originality, as 
in the following statement. ‘‘The unmffled repose of all such unconsolidated 
beds in Nevada and adjacent Utah is proof positive that no general glaciation has 
prevailed.’? Leaving aside the validity of the reasoning, the words ‘‘unruffled 
repose’? seem both apt and imaginative in reference to “unconsolidated beds’’ 
laid down by stream-floods in the structural basins. Elsewhere, Gilbert demon- 
strated his mastery of metaphorical language by tersely summarizing some charac- 
teristics of the basin and range topography in the following passage. > 

The lowest part of the included depression [Salt Lake Basin] 
has been filled with a sea of detritus, until some of its ranges are 
completely submerged and others protrude only insular buttes to mark 
where they are sunk. . . (p. 65) 

The style of descriptive prose set by these early American geologists has 
not been followed by their successors who cultivated a dry, direct style of writing. 
Reports and papers published by the United States Geological Survey and by state 
mining bureaus usually include a section on regional description. Such de- 
scriptions are sometimes cramped with statistics of height and length. They are 
factual, but they often fail to provide a picture of the country to be analyzed. 
There are of course exceptions. Francois Matthes’ monograph on the Yosemite 
Valley of California is one of the more notable.‘ In the descriptive portion of the 
monograph, Matthes occasionally used simile and metaphor where they sharpened 
the image of the country he set out to analyze. Early in the introductory section of 
the work, he characterized the Sierra Nevada thus: 

In general form the Sierra Nevada may be likened to a gigantic 
ocean wave rolling landward from the west. It rises from the hollow of 
Great Valley in a long, gentle slope, culminates in a resplendent row 
of snow summits, and with its precipitous front seems to threaten the 
deserts to the east. (p. 9) 


3G. K. Gilbert, Report on the Geology of Portions of Nevada, Utah, Califomia, 
and Arizona, Part I, Vol. 3, in U.S. Geographical and Geological Surveys West 
of 100th Meridian, G. M. Wheeler in charge, Washington, D.C., 1875. 


‘F. E. Matthes, Geologic History of Yosemite Valley, U.S. Geol. Sur., Prof. Paper 
160, Washington, D.C., 1930. 
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A very recent example of the effective use of simile in geographical 
description appears in Edwin H. Hammond’s study of the Cape Region of 
Baja Califomia (1954). In this study by a geographer, the first sentence in the 
introduction employs a simile. ‘‘Like a knotted fist at the end of a muscular am, 
the rugged Cape Region rises boldly at the extremity of the 800-mile-long pen. 
insula of Baja Califomia ...’? Here the reader is not asked to visualize 
Baja California from statistics of height, length and slope angle. Statistics have 
their place later, but it seems common sense to present the reader first with a 
clear image of the country under study. To attain this end, carefully chosen words 
are at least as necessary as photographs and diagrams. 

Judging from a brief survey of the publications, especially those of book 
length, professional geographers in the United States appear to care little more 
than geologists for vivid, non-technical description of countries and places. A 
notable exception is the late Isaiah Bowman, whose style of writing belongs to 
the old school of Powell and his contemporaries. Bowman’s two books, The Andes 
of Southern Peru (1916) and Desert Trails of Atacama (1924) are rich in de 
scriptive passages that succeed in evoking sharp images in the reader. Here are 
two closely-placed fragments from The Andes of Southern Peru. On the west 
coast of the Andes: 

. . . All the conceivable variations of form and color are ex- 
pressed, with a predominance of bold rugged aspects that give a 
majestic appearance to the mountain-bordered shore. One looks in 
vain for some quiet view, for some uniformity of features, for some 
landscape that will remind him of the familiar hills of home. The 
Andes are aggressive mountains that front the sea in formidable spurs 
or desert ranges. (p. 183) 

. .. Strangely enough it is in the summit views [of the Andes] 
that one sees the softest forms. At elevations of 14,000 to 16,000 feet, 
where one would expect mugged spurs, serrate chains and sharp needles 
and homs, one comes frequently upon slopes as well graded as those 
of a city park — grass-covered, waste-cloaked and with gentle de- 
clivity.. (p. 184) 

It is easy to find fault with figurative expressions in descriptive pmse. 
Few writers who use them are exempt from occasional lapses. For example, in 
the first fragments taken from Powell, one may object to the word ‘‘thrust”’ in 
**, . . high peaks thrust into the sky,’’ or query the aptness of comparing the 
glitter of ‘‘snow-fields’’ with ‘‘lakes of molten silver.’’ As to the simile, whether 
it serves a purpose or not, it at least is unlikely to introduce a wrong idea ly 
being taken literally. The simile here is an obvious artifice designed for the 
limited end of giving a pictorial image. Objection to the word ‘‘thrust’’ is more 
serious because it can convey a wrong idea. Powell himself realized this possi- 
bility, for on another page he explained that mountains were not in fact thmst up 
as peaks, but a great block was slowly uplifted, and from it the mountains were 
carved by streams. 

Two common charges against the use of simile and metaphor are artifici- 
ality and floridness, but these are not inherent defects. Literary devices must 
always be used sparingly and with a definite purpose. As a poetic accessory the 
simile justifies its presence in prose only by its ability to give a vivid description. 
The metaphor, regarded as a compressed simile, serves a similar function. It can 
render briefly and clearly ideas that might otherwise require lengthy exposition. 

Many of our common and technical words have their origin as metaphors. 
Thus we speak of mountain ‘‘face,’’ ‘foot’? hills, and alluvial ‘‘aprons.”’? These 
metaphors have become part of our technical vocabulary, but they are sufficiently 
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‘“alive’’ to cause embarrassment when they appear close together, as for instance: 
‘An alluvial apron spreads out at the foot of the mountain face.’’ The sentence 
may seem less ludicrous if we substitute ‘‘front’’ for ‘‘face,’’ but that is probably 
because we forget that ‘‘front’’ is a wom-out metaphor for ‘‘forehead.’’ The 
danger of confusion from the metaphor does not occur at the time of invention, 
when the metaphor serves a definite function. The danger occurs with the loss 
of the original function through the gradual accretion of new meanings until the 
word becomes jargon that gives no clear image of any particular thing or concept. 
An example is the word ‘‘pediment.”’ Originally, the word ‘‘pediment’’ was used 
by W. J. McGee in 1897 as a metaphorical equivalent for the ‘‘base’’ or ‘‘pedestal’’ 
of a desert mountain range. Pediment once evoked a clear picture of a special 
type of landform in arid lands, and thus served a prescribed role in descriptive 
prose, but this role is lost. Today it may also mean a degraded basin surface 
or a stream terrace. Moreover, the word pediment has acquired connotations of 
origin, and is no longer simply descriptive. 

Simile and metaphor formed part of the equipment of the early American 
geologists and geographers in their effort to describe the country vividly prior to 
analysis. The tradition of vivid description seems to have lost ground in the 
United States. The modern fashion among professional geographers is to aim at 
technical descriptions, which, in the extreme case, abstracts the landscape into 
bare statements and statistics. Of course we need accurate, technical de- 
scriptions, but we also need imagery, and words chosen so as to give full ap- 
preciation to that object of geographical curiosity, the landscape. 


SWASIA 


George B. Cressey 
Syracuse University 


Something should be done about the term ‘‘Middle East’’ for its usage has 
gotten out of bounds. There once was a ‘‘Near East,’’ vaguely applied to the 
somewhat exotic lands somewhere to the east of Europe. This included the Levant 
along the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, and even began at the gates of 
Belgrade to take in the Balkans and Greece. 

Just how far the ‘‘Near East’’ extended into Asia was never clear. Since 
the ‘“‘Far East’’ included China with Japan and perhaps all the area beyond 
Singapore, then the term ‘‘Middle East’? obviously covered something in between, 
usually India and on occasions Iran. 

Military developments during World War II corrupted the usage, for the 
British Middle East Command took in everything from Iran to Gibraltar. The 
Department of State has added to the confusion and currently uses the term 
‘Near East’? to include ‘‘The Arab States of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Israel and Sudan.’ Their ‘‘Middle East” takes in countries 
both east and west of the above, including all of these plus ‘‘Greece, Turkey, 
Iran, Afghanistan, Ethiopia, and West Pakistan.’’ (Note that Libya is missing.) 

Areas should be named by where they are or as parts of their larger whole, 
not merely in relation to outside powers. The term ‘‘Far East’’ merely reveals 
European conceits as to their own centrality. To the people who live in an area, 
they are ‘‘here,’’ not ‘‘there.’’ If no local physical or cultural term is applicable, 
one can at least refer to Eastem Asia or Northern Europe. 

There is also a need to clarify our names for subcontinental areas. The 
writer has used the term realm for the largest category, then province, and finally 
region. 
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Southwest Asia is such a realm, distinct from its neighbors on all sides, 
It obviously includes diversity, but there is also homogeneity. The area lies 
south of the Black and Caspian Seas, east of the Mediterranean and Red Seas, 
north of the Arabian Sea, and is limited on the east by Kirthar and Sulaiman 
mountains near the Indus. It thus takes in Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, Lebanon, 
Syria, Israel, Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and the small Arab states of the Arabian 
peninsula including Aden. Although it may be more practical to draw the boundary 
of the realm at the westem political limits of Pakistan, Baluchistan may well be 
included. In other words, the limits are the Dardanelles, the Khyber Pass and 
Aden. 

North Africa appears to be a separate realm, geographically different in 
culture and environment. Islam prevails as in Asia but the people are Hamites 
rather than Semites, and the history is largely distinct. 

Southwest Asia is characterized by mountain and basin topography, winter 
rain, dry farming or oasis agriculture, nomadism, and a distinctive though com- 
plex history. 

After several years of dissatisfaction with any variation of ‘‘East,’’ and 
of search for a simpler term, the writer has adopted the suggestion of a student 
and has come to contract Southwest Asia to Swasia. It is at least brief, and 
carries no connotation of an outside reference norm. 


THE NATURE OF GEOGRAPHY 
RICHARD HARTSHORNE 


Published by 
The Association of American Geographers 
Fifth Printing 
Copies may be obtained from the Central Office of the AAG, 
The Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. The price is $2.00 
plus 20¢ for handling in the United States, or 25¢ for handling in other 
countries, In order to aid students, as in the past, this volume is 


sold at cost, with no royalties to the author. 
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ASSOCIATION AFFAIRS 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS 
Number Number Number Total 
Division Paid Paid Paid as of 
Dec. 1954 | Dec. 1955 | Dec. 1956 | June 1957 

New England—St. Lawrence 103 105 114 141 
New York—Ontario 71 78 83 90 
New York Metropolitan 115 125 129 146 
Middle Atlantic 364 375 400 426 
East Lakes 151 153 172 194 
West Lakes 250 232 253 304 
Southeastern 109 103 108 114 
Great Plains—Rocky Mts. 60 81 74 81 
Southwestern 70 76 75 78 
Pacific Coast 168 190 204 231 
No Division affiliation - 46 = 44 
APO & Overseas - 32 - 62 
Applications pending 5 
Totals 1461 1596 1612 1838 


Number removed from Rolls 
for non-payment of dues 91 =. 95 80 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE REPORT ON 
1958 LOS ANGELES MEETING OF THE AAG 


The program for the 1958 Los Angeles meetings to be held August 18 to 22 
will follow the pattern of recent years. Arranged sessions will be held to a 
minimum. A special plenary program on ‘‘Man, Time and Space in Southem Cali- 
fomia” is being organized by W. L. Thomas, Jr. of the University of Califormia, 


Riverside; the traditional President’s Program will be the second such session. 


The remainder of the presentations will be organized into parallel meetings. 

Papers on all topics of a geographical nature will be welcome. It is hoped 
that a sufficient number of contributions will be concerned with geomorphology, 
biogeography and Western North America to permit one or more special sessions 
on these general themes. The Program Committee emphasizes that its first con- 
cem is with quality and originality of contributions. Consideration is being given 
to inviting a small number of scholars from other fields who are doing work of 
geographical significance to be on the program. 

Abstracts of 250 words or less will be required of all contributors. They 
should be submitted to the Program Chairman, in no case later than March 15. 
Detailed instructions on form and number of copies required will appear in the 
next Professional Geographer. Insofar as possible all who expect to make contri- 
butions should so indicate to the Program Chairman, together with the topic of 
their paper, early enough to facilitate preliminary planning. This seems especially 
important in the case of the 1958 meeting; as it is to be the first ever held in the 
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West, it is difficult to foresee either the attendance or the extent of the partici. 
pation. Titles and abstracts should be sent to James J. Parsons, Department of 
Geography, University of California, Berkeley. 

The one-hour informal discussion groups that have been a feature of recent 
meetings will be continued. Eight or ten such panels are envisioned. Suggestions 
as to topics for discussion, together with names of persons who might organize 
such panels, should be submitted to any member of the Program Committee within 
the next month. The committee, besides the Chairman, consists of John Borchert, 
H. Bowman Hawkes, Karl Pelzer, Edward Price, Richard Thoman, Merle Prunty, 
and Louis Kostanik. 

———James J. Parsons, Program Chairman 


INVITATIONS FOR 1961 


The annual meetings of the Association of American Geographers have 
been scheduled at Los Angeles in 1958, at Pittsburgh in 1959, and at Dallas in 
1960. The Secretary of the Association would like to receive invitations for the 
annual meeting of 1961 for presentation to the AAG Council at its next meeting 
in October. 


ROBERT L. PENDLETON died in Bangkok, Thailand, on June 23, at the 
age of 67. His many friends will miss him. After a long residence in 
the Orient, he returned to the United States during the war. Through 
his employment by government departments in Washington at a time 
when most of the geographers of America were in Washington he made a 
wide circle of friends. He was well known to geologists, soils men, and 
agriculturists as well as to geographers. No geographer of his gener- 
ation could match the length and breadth of his experience with the 
humid tropics. 

Dr. Pendleton was born in Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 25, 1890. 
He was educated at the University of California where he took both his 
B.S. (1914) and Ph.D. (1917) in soils. Thereafter he worked in the 
field of tropical soils and agriculture in India, the Philippines, and 
Thailand from 1918 to 1942. From 1942 to 1952 he was associated with 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, USDA. From 1946 to his 
retirement in 1955 he was Professor of Tropical Soils and Agriculture in 
the. Isaiah Bowman Department of Geography at the Johns Hopkins 
University. He served on numerous overseas missions, was decorated 
by the Thailand Government, and was awarded the David Livingstone 
Gold Medal by the American Geographical Society. 
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REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


WEST LAKES DIVISION 


Annual Meeting, October 18-19, 1957 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Friday, October 18 
Registration 
First Session 


Business Session 
Coffee Hour 


Dinner (Cafeteria Style) 
Second Session 


Saturday, October 19 
Third Session 


Field Trip 


Luncheon 
Tour 


Note: All persons wishing to make room reservations should, as soon as possible, 
contact Prof. Clyde F. Kohn because of limited hotel space in Evanston. 


PROGRAM 


2-3 p.m. — Technological Institute, Main Lobby 
3-5 p.m. — Technological Institute 
‘‘The Use of Sampling Techniques to Obtain De- 
sired Goals in Geographic Research’’ 
Speaker: William C. Krumbein, Professor of 
Geology, Northwestern University 
Discussants: To be announced 
5—5:30 p.m. — Technological Institute 
5:30-6:30 p.m. — Technological Institute, Faculty 
Lounge 
6:45 p.m. — Sargent Hall 
8:15 p.m. — Technological Institute 
‘*England in Europe Today’’ 
Speaker: Arthur E. Moodie, Professor of Geog- 
raphy, Northwestem University 


8:45—10:15 a.m. — Technological Institute 
“Conceptual Framework for Urban Research” 
Panel Discussion: Harold M. Mayer, Univ. of 
Chicago; John W. Alexander, Univ. of Wis- 
consin; Jerome D. Fellmann, Univ. of Illinois; 
Clyde F. Kohn, Northwestern University. 
10:30 a.m. — 12:30 p.m. 
Field Trip of Northern Suburban Segment of the 
Chicago Metropolitan Area. 
12:30 p.m. — Rand McNally and Company 
1:30 p.m. — Rand McNally and Company Plant 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 
NEW GEOLOGICAL MAPS OF NEW ZEALAND 


The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research has announced that 
the New Zealand Geological Survey will map the whole of New Zealand geologi- 
cally on a scale of four miles to an inch. 

The NZGS has been publishing geological maps since its foundation in 
1865. Mapping has proceeded on a uniform scale of one mile to an inch since 
1906, but to date only one-third of New Zealand has been covered. The new 
four-mile project should speed mapping and permit representation of the whole 
country on geological maps by 1962, the target date of the project. Three of the 
total of 28 maps are to be completed by the end of 1957. The NZGS intends to 
issue some of these maps in special folios to commemorate the occasion of its 
Centenary in 1965. 

Although the four-mile project will be given priority, mapping of important 
areas will be continued on the one-mile scale. The one-mile geological maps will 
be based on the National one-mile grid and will contain more detailed information 
on the nature and distribution of rock formations than the four-mile maps. 

The New Zealand Geological Survey will continue to publish scientific 
papers and new maps showing special aspects of geology such as paleogeography, 
tectonics, mineral distribution, faults and lithology. The Geological Survey 
Bulletin Series which was begun in 1906 will also be continued. 

———Catherine I. Bahn 


JAPANESE DECORATION FOR DR. HALL 


Robert B. Hall was presented The Third Class Order of the Rising Sun on 
June 8 by the Japanese Department of Decorations of the Office of the Prime 
Minister. Dr. Hall is the Director of the Center for Japanese Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Okayama and is also Director of the Tokyo Office of the Asia Foun- 
dation. In addition, he has been visiting lecturer at Tokyo University. 


WORLD TOUR IN 1958 


Ena L. Yonge, Map Curator of the American Geographical Society, is 
leader of a world tour starting from New York on February 15, 1958. Hawaii will 
be the first stop, with a visit to the Bishop Museum for a briefing on Pacific 
anthropology, then on to Japan, Hong Kong, Angkot Vat, Bangkok, and down to 
Ceylon and south India. Tours seldom touch this part of the world, and five days 
will be devoted to the ancient cities of Ceylon and twenty to exploring India and 
West Pakistan. A drive through the Khyber Pass into Afghanistan, with stops at 
Jalalabad and Kabul, and then a flight to Beirut will end the Asiatic part of the 
trip after two months. An additional month’s travel in Europe is added for those 
fortunates with time (and money) on their hands. All arrangements are being 
handled by the American Express Company, and Miss Yonge will be glad to send 
you further information as to dates and prices. 


REGIONAL URBAN RENEWAL CLINICS 


Two Regional Urban Renewal Clinics have been scheduled by ACTION 
(American Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods). An Eastern Regional Clinic 
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will be conducted in New York’s Roosevelt Hotel, September 23 and 24 and a 
Pacific Coast Clinic will be held in the Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, California, 


October 17 and 18. Both clinics will include workshops and general sessions, 


and will emphasize financing and expediting local programs, content and enforce- 
ment of housing codes, citizen support and participation, urban renewal and the 
Federal highway program, and cooperation of business and industry. 


SKY ATLAS NOW AT LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Geographers who visit the Library of Congress may be interested in seeing 
a most unusual atlas of the heavens which is now available for reference use in the 
Map Division. This Atlas of the Universe, or Sky Atlas, was jointly sponsored by 
the National Geographic Society and the California Institute of Technology. The 
atlas was seven years in the making, and is one of the most expensive atlases 
ever published. It will have a very limited distribution at approximately $2,000 
per copy. It consists of some 1,700 photographs covering three-quarters of the 
heavens visible from Palomar Mountain in California. 

The portion of the sky covered by the photos was divided into 879 fields, 
so spaced that adjacent photos overlap on all four edges. Each field was photo- 
graphed with the Schmidt telescope on both blue and red sensitive emulsions to 
teach the faintest stars which can be recorded by the instrument under average 
observing conditions, thus reaching out into space an incredible distance of a 
billion light years. 

New photographic materials and techniques, together with Palomar’s 
48-inch ‘‘Big Schmit’’ telescope-camera and the giant 200-inch Hale telescope, 
produced many important discoveries, including comets, nebulosities and star 
clusters. Also revealed is a baby planet or asteroid which comes closer to the 
earth than any other celestial object having a known orbit except the moon. 
Astronomers, who value asteroids approaching the earth as yardsticks to measure 
the solar system, named this ‘‘Geographos’’ in honor of National Geographic’s 
part in the survey, and hope that the tens of thousands of clusters of island uni- 
verses or galaxies photographed and recorded in this atlas may lead to new con- 
cepts of cosmic distances and offer clues to creation. 


ALBERT J. NYSTROM MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 
FOR ADVANCED STUDY IN IMPROVING THE TEACHING 
OF GEOGRAPHY IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This fellowship, established in memory of Albert J. Nystrom by the company 
which he founded, is intended to encourage students who seek to improve the 
teaching of geography in elementary and secondary schools, 

It is open to students in institutions in Canada and the United States 
having the following qualifications: 

1. Completion of all or most of the language and course requirements 
leading to a Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of Education degree; 
and 

2. An acceptable program for research and writing leading to a disser- 
tation in some aspect of the teaching of geography. 

The recipient is expected to devote the fellowship period largely to re 
search and writing of the dissertation. 

The fellowship award is $2,400 for one year and normally will not be 
granted to a given recipient for more than one year. 
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The recipient may select the department of geography in which he wishes 
to pursue his advanced study provided the department of geography within the 
university selected offers opportunities for advanced study in the teaching of 
geography, or the school of education in cooperation with the department of geog 
graphy offers such opportunities. 

The A. J. Nystrom Company stands ready to assist in publication of the 
research results if it seems suitable to do so. 

Applications must be received by January 15, 1958 The award will be 
announced on March 15. 

Applicants should request the necessary application blanks from: 
The Secretary, The Association of American Geographers, The Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


LETTER. 


Dear Editor: 

The problem of making the Association’s annual meeting better is a 
perennial one, and it should be. I should like to add the following comments to 
those of John Alexander that appeared in the May issue of The Professional 
Geographer. 

The difficulty of developing a good discussion after a paper has been 
presented has often been noted. I believed that this is frequently due to the 
physical environment of a large room. In the large auditorium type of room, when a 
question or point is raised, most of the audience is not able to hear the question; 
or if the question is understood the discussant must shout. This eliminates any 
effective discussion. Let us have the plenary sessions, but at these sessions 
have only discussants who have seen the papers previously and are prepared to 
present desired comments. 

Complementary to the plenary sessions let us have concurrent sessions in 
small rooms. With the 700 to 800 geographers who now attend annual meetings 
there is no reason why as many as ten or twelve sessions could not occur simul- 
taneously. It would appear that the informal discussion groups have been highly 
successful in recent years. If papers were given in small rooms so that an inti- 
mate atmosphere could be developed discussions could be more effective. The 
papers could be so grouped that if a geographer wished, he could attend papers in 
only one field of interest, or if he desired a more varied diet he could choose his 
program from several fields. 

There is also a growing need for more concurrent sessions our member 
ship increases. As little time as a decade ago 50 papers were considered a large 
program. Now more than double that number of geographers participate at the 
annual meeting. With further growth there will still be more participants, One 
national chemical society this spring had nearly 300 papers on its program. We 
can no longer hope to hear all, or even most, of the papers at a national meeting 
as we once did. Our profession, however, will profit greatly if we broaden our 
horizons and give the opportunity for all good papers to be presented at the annual 
meeting, 

——-—E. Willard Miller 
The Pennsylvania State University 
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NEWS FROM GEOGRAPHIC CENTERS 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


The Department of Geography and the other social science departments of 
Rutgers were recently asked by the Provost of the University to consider the ways 
in which peaceful development of atomic energy are likely to affect each of the 
social sciences. As a result, Guido Weigend, Chairman of the Department, and his 
colleagues John Brush and William Wallace prepared a report which pointed out 
that intensification of the peaceful uses of nuclear energy would create some 
challenging geographic problems, and in particular the field of economic geography 
would be affected by the changes brought about in human activity. Specifically, 
they suggested that an interdepartmental social science seminar be established 
within the framework of the nuclear science program. In such a seminar, geography 
could contribute the study and analysis of areal distribution and processing of 
uranium ores, location and distribution of existing reactors and potential location 
and distribution of new atomic reactors, significance of the development of nuclear 
energy to world transport patterns, changes in the distribution of population 
resulting from nuclear developments, the impact of such nuclear contributions as 
cheaper fuel upon human activities, and regional geography of areas where atomic 
energy is likely to be utilized. It should be noted that this is all still in a pre- 
liminary planning stage, but it is being reported here because of the potential 
broad implications to the whole field of geography inherent in nuclear energy 
development. 

John Brush received a Guggenheim Foundation grant for 1957-58 to make 
a study of old Piscataway Township in New Jersey. Roberto Lizarralde has been 
appointed as his replacement for a year. William Wallace is leaving the Department 
to accept a position at the University of New Hampshire. He is being replaced by 
William Goodwin from Columbia University. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


The Department has suffered by the retirement of the late Robert L. Pendle 
ton who returned to Siam as a consultant to the Siamese Government, and by the 
resignation of D. H. Lee who joined the Quartermaster Corps. New appointments 
are expected soon. Meanwhile Professors Penrose and Carter have kept the 
Department moving with the assistance of George Benton who teaches climatology. 
In the past year the staff was augmented by two visiting geomorphologists, 
Alice Coleman and Alexander Stevens. Dr. Coleman will retum for the spring 
of 1958. 
The post doctoral fellowship that was offered for several years had so 
few applicants that it was withdrawn this year. The last fellow was 
D. J. de Laubenfels. Some of the work that he did is appearing in the Geo- 
graphical Review, The Annals, and the Georgia Historical Quarterly. 

The growth of interest in the undergraduate courses in geography has been 
phenomenal. Four semesters of introductory geography are being offered, two of 
physical and two of cultural. Any semester can be taken independently of the 
others and there are no pre-requisites. At the current rate of enrollment, % of the 
entire student body will have taken at least one semester of this series, and most 
of these will have taken two or more in any 4-year period. 
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The graduate student enrollment fluctuates between 4 and 6. Theses are 
fairly widespread in subject but at present reflect the interests of the two principal 
professors. Professor Carter will have a book out this fall on Pleistocene Man in 
Southern California, His recent article on pre-Columbian contacts with America 
which appeared in the Jobns Hopkins Magazine has been widely reprinted and is 
being translated by the Government for overseas distribution. Professor Penrose 
will be on leave this coming year to take up a visiting professorship in Iraq, 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, Mitaka—shi, Tokyo 


A Geography Department was founded in the fall of 1955 when 
Frederick Hung was appointed to its chair. Hiroshi Kawabe, a graduate of the 
Institute of Geography of Tokyo University, was appointed assistant in the summer 
of 1956. Courses offered include physical geography, human geography, the 
Far East, Europe, and seminars on China and underdeveloped areas. Guided field 
trips are made to the environs of Tokyo. Lectures are given in English and 
attended by Japanese, Americans, Chinese, and students of other nationalities, 
Map reading and air-photography interpretation form an integral part of the geo- 
graphic training at I.C.U. Guest lecturers broaden the horizon of the students: in 
January 1957, Prof. Ryujiro Isida, editor of Geographical Review of Japan gave 
a talk on ‘‘The Industrialization of -Japan — A Geographical Interpretation,”’ 
In June Dr. I. Kobori of Tokyo University, member of the Japanese Archeological 
Expedition to the Near East during 1956—57 gave a public lecture, sponsored by 
the Department, on his trip to Iran, Iraq, Palestine, and Egypt, richly illustrated 
with color-slides he had taken. 

The Department also participates actively in intemational exchange of 
geographic experience and outlook. Frederick Hung gave a talk on the ‘‘Present 
Status of Geography in China’? to the Association of Japanese Geographers in 
December 1956, the substance of which was published as an article in the 
Geographical Review of Japan in February 1957. He delivered during the 
Spring Recess in April-May of 1957 a series of lectures in Taipei and Taichung, 
Taiwan, Chima, on recent developments in geography, at the invitation of the 
Ministry of Education of the Republic of China, and is scheduled to read a paper 
on the ‘‘Populatiou of China and Present Means of Subsistence’”’ at the Inter 
national Geographical Conference in Tokyo—Nara, Japan. Hiroshi Kawabe is one 
of the Conference Fellows at the same Conference. 


Notices of change of address and inquiries about back numbers should 
be sent to the Central Office, Association of American Geographers, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. Items for inclusion in The Professional Geographer 
should be sent directly to the Editor before the 20th of the month preceding the 
publication. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


CLARA E. LE GEAR, Bibliographer in the Map Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, received the Honors Award of the Geography and Map Division of the 
Special Libraries Association at its meeting in Boston on May 29. The award 
was presented for outstanding achievement in geography and map librarianship. 

BERNARD H. SCHOCKEL is retiring this summer from the Geography Department 
of Valparaiso University. 

RHOADS MURPHEY is joining the staff of the Department of Geography and 
Industry of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania as a replacement for the late Professor William F. Christians. 

WILLIAM L. THOMAS, Jr. has left the Wenner—Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research to accept the position of Assistant Professor of Geography in the 
Division of Social Sciences, University of California at Riverside. As As- 
sistant Director of Research at the Foundation, his major accomplishment was 
the organization of the international symposium at Princeton in 1955 and the 
editing of the resultant volume, Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth. 
In July, Dr. Thomas was an invited participant in the interdisciplinary con- 
ference on ‘‘The Uses of Political Geography’’ at the Harvard University 
Summer School. 

HERMAN R. FRIIS has been appointed to the Board on Geographic Names 
Advisory Committee on Antarctic Names. 

GERALD FITZGERALD, Chief of the Topographic Division of the U.S. Geological 
Survey, has retired after more than 40 years in the mapping service. 

GEORGE B. CRESSEY has been given a leave of absence from Syracuse University 
to spend the coming academic year at the American University of Beirut under 
a Department of State (Smith—Mundt) appointment. This will be his fifth visit to 
Southwestem Asia. Two years ago while in Baghdad on a Fulbright research 
grant he initiated his studies on water in the desert. In August, he attended the 
1.G.U. Geographical Conference in Japan, and plans to spend September in 
Afghanistan. 

WILLIAM H. WAKE, University of Southem Califomia, has been appointed South- 
west Representative for the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission. The 
Commission was set up by Congress to coordinate plans for the T. R. Centen- 
nial with the T. R. Association (private) of N. Y. Mr. Wake is working with 
State established commissions and citizen’s committees in California, Nevada, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. In the course of this work in the arid west the 
conservational aspects of T. R.’s. activities are being stressed. 

JOHN W. REITH, also U. S. C., is a member of the Executive Board of the T. R. 
Centennial Committee of California. ; 

ALEXANDER MELAMID spent the first part of the summer in Iran as a guest of 
various oil companies to study the relationship of geography to economic 
development in the oil producing areas. He has been appointed Associate 
Professor at New York University, but will continue to teach his main courses 
on Boundaries, Industrial Locations and Geography of Prices as Visiting 
Professor at the Graduate Faculty for the New School of Social Research. 

GRIFFITH TAYLOR, Emeritus Professor of Toronto University, gave 50 lectures 
on Australian resources in the Department of Geography at the University of 
Queensland during the spring term. In June the first monograph of the 
Australian Academy of Science on Tropical Settlement was published with an 
introduction by Dr. Taylor. His book, Topography of Eastern New South Wales, 
is to be published in Sydney at the end of the year. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Biogeography, an Ecological Perspective. Pierre Dansereau. The 
Ronald Press Co. New York. 1957. xiii and 394 pp. illust. $7.50. 

Dansereau’s view of biogeography is a broad one, including not only 
distributions but also origins, adaptations, and associations of plant and animal 
species. He recognizes five ‘‘levels’’ of biogeographic study——history of biota, 
bioclimatology, synecology, autecology, and man’s impact on the landscape—~and 
these serve as headings for the major subdivisions of the book, These so-called 
levels obviously do not form a logical hierarchy but are merely traditional lines of 
approach to biogeography developed by workers in separate disciplines. The fact 
that a man of Dansereau’s stature and perspective builds on this unintegrated 
framework without attempting a general synthesis is striking testimony to the still 
primitive state of biogeography. 

The body of the text is not intended as a survey or summary of present 
knowledge of plant and animal distributions. Rather it is a systematic recital of 
factors, processes, and situations which may be encountered in biogeographic 
studies, accompanied by examples and methodological suggestions. The examples 
are sketched very briefly; they are drawn both from the author’s own field obser- 
vations, mainly in Brazil and Canada, and from a wide selection of other sources, 
comprising a bibliography of several hundred items. The methodological sug- 
gestions usually involve classification, giving the classes technical names, and 
pictographic or diagrammatic presentation of the results. Classification is imposed 
consistently, even where it means breaking a naturally continuous gradient into 
arbitrarily defined units. Naming of the resulting classes is equally fearless; 
the flood of technical terms, many not in general use, requires a 17-page glossary. 
Like the technical terms, the abundant pictographs and diagrams are often involved 
and highly original. 

Like other truly original works, this one is difficult to follow but worth the 
trouble. There are countless passages which show startling depths of insight and 
breadths of learning. 

———Jonathan Sauer 


Elements of Ecology. George L. Clarke. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
New York. 1956. xiv and 534 pp. illust. $7.50. 

This book is an interesting and well-written compendium of ecological 
information organized consistently with the author’s objective of providing a 
student text based upon fundamental relationships between plants and animals 
and the natural physical environment. The author believes an analytical approach 
affords the best beginning to the study of ecology and accordingly devotes more 
than half of the text to analyses of physical factors of the environment and their 
effects on a wide diversity of organisms. Ecological relationships of aquatic 
species figure prominently with a notable emphasis on those of marine environ- 
ments. 

Two chapters on inter- and intra-specific relationships shift the focus to 
ecology of populations and lead logically to consideration of communities. A 
reasonable amount of introductory material is included on composition, structure, 
development, classification and fluctuations of communities. A final chapter 
culminates the author’s development of his subject in a lucid account of 
ecosystem dynamics. 
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The general reader with some background in biology will find this book 
both interesting and instructive. Technical terminology is held to a minimum and 
most of the frequently confused and confusing language of specialized ecology is 
avoided. The role of ecology in such applied fields as forestry, game management, 
conservation and the like is not elaborated but there are signposts along the way 
and applications will perhaps occur to the thoughtful reader. 

——-M. E. Britton 


The Rendering of Geographical Names. M. Aurousseau. London. 
Hutchinson University Library. 1957. ix and 148 pp. 10 shillings 
sixpence, 
The recently retired Secretary of the Permanent Committee on Geographical 
Names for British Official Use (PCGN) recounts the historical role and attitude 
of that Committee and of British scholars or administrators in rendering foreign 
geographical names, and reoffers some suggestions that he put forward some 
fifteen years ago at a time when the PCGN was almost single-handedly carrying 
the torch. A bibliography usefully pulls together a considerable number of refer- 
ences to British publications in the field, some of which might otherwise be over- 
looked, and a scattering of non-British publications. 
———Meredith F. Burrill 


The Conquest of FitzRoy. M. A. Azema. ‘Translated by 
Katharine Chorley and Nea Morin. Essential Books, Inc. Fairlawn, 
N.J. 1957. 237 pp. illust. $5.00. 

This vivid account of the scaling of Mount FitzRoy in 1952 by the 
French Expedition was written by the leader. The abundant challenges and 
obstacles offered by this rugged pinnacle in the Patagonian Andes are realisti- 
cally presented, and the step by step progress of the small group and the final 
triumph is described with contagious enthusiasm. . 


A Naturalist in Palestine. Victor Howells. Philosophical Library Inc. 
New York. 1957. 180 pp. illust. $6.00. 

The author’s narrative of his day to day experiences gives detailed infor- 
mation on the insects, birds, animals and, to a lesser degree, the vegetation of 
Palestine where he spent almost a year doing field work. His journeys took him 
from Gaza to Galilee. His visit predated the Mandate and no doubt some changes 
in the flora and fauna have occurred as a result of the changing landuse. But this 
need not detract from the value and fascination of the accounts of the habits of 
the creatures which this careful observer has recorded. 


Africa South of the Sabara; a Selected, Annotated List of Writings, 
1951-1956. Compiled by Helen F. Conover. Library of Congress Card 
Division. Washington 25, D.C. 1957. vii and 269 pp. $2.00. 

This is the first of two volumes which will bring the reading guide [ntro- 
duction to Africa (1952) up to date. It includes 616 annotated entries on political, 
economic and social topics. The second volume will cover north and northeast 
Africa. The volumes are prepared by the General Reference and Bibliography 
Division of the Library of Congress. 
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Metropolitan Communities. Prepared by Government Affairs Foundation, 
Inc. Public Administration Service. Chicago, Illinois. 1957. 392 pp. 
$10.00. 
This bibliography of over 5,000 entries provides a guide to materials 
on various aspects of metropolitan areas, including functions and problems, 
governmental organization, politics, social structure, population and economy. 


Demographic Yearbook. Prepared by the UN Statistical Office. 1957. 
751 pp. $8.50 (clothbound), $7.00 (paperbound). 

The world population is increasing at a rate of almost 5,000 persons an 
hour, or 43 million per year, according to the latest statistics compiled and pre- 
sented in this yearbook for 1956. The volume contains texts and tables resulting 
from census surveys of over 200 separate areas. Included in the population 
statistics is information on occupations, religions, languages and ethnic com 
position. 


Plants of the Bible. A. W. Anderson. Philosophical Library Inc. 
New York. 1957. 72 pp. illust. $6.00. 

Brief but very revealing accounts are given of the flowers, spices, herbs, 
cereals, thorny plants and trees referred to in the Bible. Although all the problems 
of botanical identification have not been solved, the author clears away at least 
some of the confusion, in part by drawing upon a knowledge of native plants of 
Palestine, Sinai and Egypt, as well: as plants that could have been introduced by 
the time the Bible was written. Probably of greatest interest to the geographer 
will be the comments on the places of origin of the plants and the ways in which 
they spread, and the descriptions of the ancient and in some cases modem proc- 
essing and uses of these plants. The book should be welcomed also because it 
sheds some new light on the daily life, customs and beliefs of the ancient Jews. 
Special mention should be made of the 12 color plates which superbly illustrate 
the book. 


Wiener Geographische Schriften. Leopold G. Scheidl, Editor. Pub- 
lished by the Geographischen Institutes der Hochschule fur 
Welthandel, Wien. 

Issues of this new geographical series will be published two or three times 
a year to present the results of research by staff members and advanced students 
of the Department of Geography of the Vienna School of Economics. The first 
issue is devoted to the doctor’s thesis ‘‘Die Seehafen des osterreichischen 
Aussenhandels’’ by Dr. Joachim Kuligowski. It deals with the ports of Trieste, 
Bremen and Hamburg, and describes and compares their relation to world maritime 
trade routes, their sites, relations to the hinterlands and their significance to 
Austria. 

This publication may be obtained on an exchange basis. Inquires should 
be addressed to the editor, Prof. Dr. L. G. Scheidl, Chairman of the Geographisches 
Institut of the Hochschule fiir Welthandel (Dept. of Geography, Vienna School of 
Economics), Wien 19, Franz-Klein-Gasse 1, Austria. 


The Conquest of the Antarctic. Norman Kemp. Philosophical Library, 
Inc. New York. 1957. 152 pp. illust' $4.75. 
The author, a New Zealander, has attempted to describe the extensive 
IGY activity in the Antarctic, to provide an historical background as well as the 
personal experience of the principal participants in the British Commonwealth 
expeditions —— especially of Dr. Vivian Fuch and Sir Edmund Hillary. A short 
chapter is devoted to Operation ‘‘Deep Freeze’’ of the United States and other 
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expeditions by Admiral Richard E. Byrd. Then follow chapters on the activities 
of New Zealand and Australia, separated by a description of the establishment of 
the Royal Geographical Society base at Halley Bay. A concluding chapter en- 
titled ‘‘Antarctica has a Future’’ discusses the political rivelry in the Antarctic 
and briefly mentions activities of the USSR, France, Argentina, Chile, Norway 
and Japan. 

The book deals with many topics —— Antarctic expeditions, past and 
present explorers, the IGY program and political conflicts in Antarctica but it 
deals inadequately with them all, presenting at best a partial view of past and 
current activities in the Antarctic. Probably the most useful idea in the book is 
the conclusion that ‘‘Perhaps the solution to Antarctica is to leave it for the 
scientists to administer in perpetuity.’’ 

——-Louis O. Quam 


The Dark Missouri. Henry C. Hart. The University of Wisconsin 
Press. Madison. 1957. xvii and 260 pp. illust. $6.00. 
The currently developing interest in the Great Plains and the Missouri 
Basin is well served in this book. Calling on a firm background of the climate, 
soils, terrain, and hydrography of the basin to explain its individuality, the author 
develops a clear picture of one of the great areal divisions of the West. The core 
of this study is the river, as it should be, and this involves a searching appraisal 
of past competition among various governmental agencies concerned with de- 
veloping and taming it, and with adjusting broad agricultural systems to a most 
mercurial environment. Since the 1944 marriage of political expediency represented 
by the Pick-Sloane plan, twelve active years have given time and evidence for an 
assessment of its product. Hart concludes that shared responsibility, failure in 
Congress and elsewhere to develop truly far-sighted policies, and the application 
of ‘‘wet land’’ concepts to a cyclically ‘‘dry land’’ area, have all limited the 
results of expenditure and labor. He pleads most effectively for regional 
analysis by a body drawn in part from governors of the basin states and in part 
from appropriate cabinet officers from Washington to formulate policy. Thus, many 
benefits of a regional agency would be gained without the loss of participation by 
individual states. The Dark Missouri supplies two ‘‘texts’’ to be studied carefully; 
first, an analysis of the climatic subregions of the Missouri Basin, and a scholarly 
study of ‘‘wet land’’ and ‘‘dry land’’ water law. 
———James E. Vance, Jr. 


World Political Geography. G. Etzel Pearcy and associates. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. New York. 1957. Second Edition. xviii and 
734 pp. illust. $7.50. 

The preface ambitiously states that ‘‘this text presents to the student a 
survey that will enable him to understand a constantly changing world’’ and the 
29 contributing authors bravely and sometimes unevenly strive to make this true. 
The tone of the book is set by the opening sentence of Chapter 1 — ‘‘Political 
geography consists of the description and analysis of the politically organized 
area.’’ Thirty-two of the 38 chapters are regional treatments. The first five 
chapters present a conventional discussion of the philosophy, history and practice 
of political geography. The final chapter surveys the post-World War II political 
changes and alignments of powers. As is to be expected with multiple authors, 
multiple ideas and approaches are included with frequent provocative contra- 
dictions. A 25-page annotated bibliography and an index follow the text. Strangely, 
the index omits, and the text only fleetingly mentions limited war and containment 
which concepts are pervasive in U.S. foreign policies. 
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Global Geography. E. Willard Miller, George T. Renner and associates. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. New York. 1957. Second Edition. xi and 
483 pp. illust. $6.50. 

Twenty-nine authors combined their efforts to produce ‘‘an over-all view of 
physical and human geography on a world scale.’’ Designed for all students, 
geography majors and others, this book seeks to alert the reader to the ‘‘relation- 
ships between man and his environment.’’ Part 1 starts with the basic physical 
elements: earth-sun relations, land-ocean pattems, atmosphere and wind systems, 
landforms, ground and surface water, climate, vegetation, mineral resources, and 
man’s relation to this environment. Maps, population, cities, medical geography 
and the relations of geography to leadership are discussed in Cultural Geography, 
Part 2. Conservation, non-mineral resources, industry, transportation and the 
geographic impacts of technological changes are the subjects of Part 3 on Geog- 
raphy and Economic Activity. The last Part, Geography and Political Functions, 
is concerned with geography and current world affairs, origin of national states, 
land and sea power as examplified by the USSR and Britain, international conflicts, 
geographical diplomacy, military logistics, theories of world power and resources 
and world peace. Selected reference and study questions follow each chapter. 
The double column format, numerous illustrations and maps, and adequate index 
enchance the usability of the book. 


Elements of Geography: Physical and Cultural. V. C. Finch, 
G. T. Trewartha, A. H. Robinson and E. H. Hammond. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. New York. 1957. 4th Edition. x and 693 pp. illust. 
$7.50. 

This edition of the well-known textbook incorporates extensive and funda 
mental revisions of the earlier text, illustrations and maps. The two new authors, 
Doctors Robinson and Hammond, are primarily responsible for the revisions in 
content and organization of the sections which were the work of Dr. Finch. Ac- 
cording to the authors, in Part 1 the section on elements of climate has been 
extensively changed to include the newest data; the section on types of climates 
has been shortened, simplified and made to contain more explanations; ‘‘Landforms 
and the Seas”? has been brought up to date, condensed and rearranged according to 
a revised classification of terrain types; and all the other sections have been 
modemized and reorganized. In this edition ‘‘Population’’ has been made a 
separate Part and has been expanded. Part 3 on cultural elements (settlement, 
agriculture, manufacture, transport and trade) has received some revision although 
less than the other parts of the book. The appendix contains several pages of 
climatic data, a section on map projections, a description of the American land 
survey systems, a list of topographic quadrangles to illustrate terrain types, and 
an earth history chart. Eight fold-in maps of the world, seven in color, are grouped 
at the end of the text. They were prepared on a new base map using a new inter 
rupted equal-area projection, and they concern average annual precipitation, 
climates, .terrain, classes of rocks, vegetation, soils, population and agriculture. 
The maps of types of climate and types of terrain appear also as end papers. 
The book is extensively indexed and profusely illustrated. 


Physical Elements of Geography. V. C. Finch, G. T. Trewartha, 
A. H. Robinson and E. H. Hammond. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
New York. 1957. 4th Edition. x and 541 pp. illust. $6.75. 
This is a separate publication of Part 1, the appendices and fold-in maps 
of Elements of Geography described above. 
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The Million-Ton Ports of the Great Lakes (Map). Albert G. Ballert. 
Revised edition. 1957. 

This 21 by 30 inch map graphically portrays the receipts, shipments and 
principal commodities of the major Great Lakes ports for 1955. Maps may be 
ordered from Albert G. Ballert, Great Lakes Commission, Rackham Building, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Prices: single copy (folded), $0.40; single copy (rolled), 
$0.70; 10 or more copies, $0.25 each. 


L’ Activité Industrielle dans la Région Liégeoise. J. Sporck. 
Le Grand Liege. 1957. 152 pp. illust. 300 francs. 

In the first part of the study the author delimits the region and discusses 
the sites and importance of the industries, paying particular attention to the 
handicraft industries. The changes in the industrial complex are traced from the 
18th century to the mid 20th century in part two. The study concludes with a 
summary of the industrial-geographic situation and some suggestions on how to 
insure optimum development of the region’s industrial activity. 


The Geography of the Bible. Denis Baly. Harper and Brothers. 
New York. 1957. xiv and 303 pp. illust. $4.95. 

The book is based on Mr. Baly’s seventeen years of field work and study 
of Biblical lore and geography in and about the Holy Land. Its contribution lies 
in applying present-day geographic thinking to events and daily living of the 
Biblical period in an uncomplicated manner. There is no question that this is a 
geographer’s commentary on the Bible rather than a detailed geography of the 
Bible Lands. Except for portions of the regional treatment the mature geographer 
will consult it for its historical interest rather than as a source of geographic 
information, but the cleric who studies it may well enhance his basic understand- 
ing of the relation of people to land in the birthplace of Christianity. There are 
nearly 1,000 Biblical references and scores of quotations in the text, and these 
are indexed. 

The double column format, frequent subheadings, diagrams, regional maps, 
and bled-off pictures make it easy to read and refer to, but an overall, fold-in 
map would enhance readability. Half the book consists of a systematic treatment 
of topography, rainfall, natural vegetation, agriculture, and routes of travel; the 
other half takes up Cis-Jordan and western Trans-Jordan under 24 regional divi- 
sions. In general each of the 20 chapters contains a few paragraphs of discussion 
on the subject or area and a larger portion that relates historical events to this 
setting, 

———Jack Guernsey 


An Economic Survey of Burnet County, Texas: A Study of Resources 
and Industrial Development Potentials. Stanley A. Arbingast, 
Sylvia M. Bowlby and Thomas V. Greer. Bureau of Business Research. 
University of Texas. 1957. xi and 66 pp. mimeo. $1.50. 

The economic outlook for Burnet County seems to be very good according 
to this detailed study. The county’s location on the Great Plains just west of 
Austin is advantageous from the point of view of the availability of labor supply, 
markets, agricultural and mining resources, and public utilities. Information on 
these factors and on trade, government, population and community facilities is 
given in numerous tables and the text which briefly presents the historic as well 
as the current economic situation. 
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People and Timber. Forest Service. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Misc. 
Publ. No. 721. Washington, D.C. 1956. 16 pp. illust. $0.20. 

This booklet presents a condensed and graphic version of the Timber 
Resource Review, a comprehensive 3-year study of the timber situation of the 
United States. Teachers and students will find much useful information in this 
brief report. Single copies are available free from the Forest Service, USDA, 
Washington 25, D.C. or Forest Service field offices. 


Cartography. Hubert A. Bauer. Bellman Publishing Co. Cambridge, 
Mass. 1957. 32 pp. $1.00. 

As one of the series of Vocational and Professional Monographs, this 
booklet is designed to provide information for counseling and guidance activities, 
and for students, on map-making as a career. Various kinds of maps and their 
uses are described, the evolution of cartography is briefly traced, and the current 
status of cartography and its relation to geography and other sciences is outlined, 
Advice is given on desirable preparatory courses and training, and on employment 
opportunities. 


River Channel Pattems: Braided, Meandering and Straight. 
Luna B. Leopold and M. Gordon Wolman. Geological Survey Pro- 
fessional Paper 282—B. U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
1957. iii and 47 pp. illust. $0.50. 

The results of numerous studies of natural rivers and of flume experiments 
are presented to demonstrate the relation of channel pattern to the many variables 
of discharge, kinds and amounts of load, width, depth, velocity, slope and rough- 
ness. Braiding, one of the many patterns a river may establish in adjusting to 
these controls, is shown to be not a consequence of aggradation alone. Although 
the origin of a braided pattern is said to be due to ‘‘some local condition’’ not 
fully described, the stages in the development of the pattem are carefully worked 
out. Two other examples in the continuum of channel patterns, straight channels 
and meanders, are discussed together since the thalweg of a straight valley 
commonly wanders in a way similar to meanders. The authors conclude that the 
processes which may result in meanders are operative in straight channels. This 
study shows that the three channel pattems occur at all possible discharges, but 
that each pattem is associated with certain combinations of values of the hy- 
draulic factors. A detailed discussion is given of interaction of the variable 
controls and their relative importance in channel adjustment. 

The concise and informative text, and the useful data in the 8 appendices 
make this a valuable contribution no physical geographer will want to miss. 


Denoyer—Geppert Atlas of American History. Edgar B. Wesley. 
Denoyer—Geppert Co. Chicago. 1957. 32 pp. 84x11 inches. $1.35. 
This atlas containing 28 colored maps is an abridgement of the author’s 
Our United States: Its History in Maps (Denoyer—Geppert Co., 1956). The maps 
are arranged into three groups covering (1) discovery and colonial development of 
the United States; (2) internal development and expansion; and (3) the development 
and position of the United States as a world power. Although this work lacks the 
textual material which appears on the verso of each of the 39 maps in the full 
length version, it does retain the chronological ‘‘Calendar of Events’’ and the 
“Time Lines.” 
———Mary V. Hays 
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Order early to ensure delivery. The price of $3.00 includes gift card, 


special packaging, and postage. 


AAG Central Office 
Library of Congress 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Suggestions for Season's Greetings 
Send your colleagues overseas a 
HANDBOOK —~DIRECTORY 


as a Holiday Gift 


ORDER FORM 


I enclose $. for pies of the Handbook—Directory to be sent 
as gifts to: 
Name 
Address 
City Country 
Name 
Address 
City Country 
Name 
City Country 
Name 
City Country 
Sender’s Signature 
Sender’s Name. 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY: INVENTORY AND PROSPECT 
edited by 
Preston E. James 
and 
Clarence F. Jones 
with 


John K. Wright 


as consulting editor 


This book was prepared by a committee of outstanding geographers and 
published by Syracuse University Press for the Association of American 
Geographers. 


Price $6.00 


Rencsteeinae Copies of AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY: INVENTORY 
AND PROSPECT 


MAILTO: Central Office, 
Association of American Geographers, 
The Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Make checks payable to the ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHERS 


RAND M¢NALLY \ 
PUBLICATIONS 


for Colleges and Universities : 


GOODE’S WORLD ATLAS 10th edition $7.25 
RAND MENALLY REGIONAL ATLAS — $ 250 
Brunhes HUMAN GEOGRAPHY abridged $5.75 
PIONEER ATLAS OF THE AMERICAN WEST $25.0 é 


ECONOMIC MAP OF EUROPE mounted $30.00 
Scale 1:3,250,000 65% x 50 inches ‘, 
WORLD DISTRIBUTION MAPS mounted = $11.50 
Scale 1:22,800,000 58 x 39 inches each 
Climates, Soils, Vegetation, 
Agricultural Regions, Predominant 
Economies, Population Density * 


College Department 


¥ 
we, 
Physical Political Maps 


A.A.G. 


Honorary President: 
JOHN B. LEIGHLY 
Department of Geography 
University of California 
Berkeley 4, California 
President: Secretary: 


CHAUNCY D. HARRIS ARCH C. GERLACH ‘ 
Division of Social Sciences Map Division : 
University of Chicago The Library of Congress Ee 
Chicago 37, Illinois Washington 25, D.C. 4 

Vice President: Treasurer. 4 
LESTER E. KLIMM WALLACE W. ATWOOD, Jn © 
Wharton School National Academy of Sciencega 
University of Pennsylvania National Research Council ~~ 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania Washington 25, D.C. 

COUNCILORS 


Clarence F. Jones, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, Past President 
Edward A. Ackerman, Resources for the Future, Inc., Washington 6, D.C. 

Loyal Durand, Jr., University of Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tennessee : 
Wilma B. Fairchild, American Geographical Society, New York 32, New Yow 
F. Kenneth Hare, McGill University, Montreal, P.Q. : 
Henry M. Kendall, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Richard F. Logan, University of California, Los Angeles 24, California 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


New England—St. Lawrence Valley: Samuel Van Valkenburg, Clark Univ," 
Worcester, Mass,” 
New York—Ontario: Lewis M. Alexander, Harpur College, Endicott, N.Y. : 
New York Met. Area’) John E. Brush, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. Jy 
Middle Atlantic: Louis C. Peltier, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C” 
Southeastern: J. Sullivan Gibson, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. Gy 
East Lakes: Wm. R. Brueckheimer, Western Mich. Univ., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
West Lakes: Clyde F. Kohn, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, III. 
Great Plains—Rocky Mts.: Thomas M. Griffiths, Univ. of Denver, Denver 10, 
Colo, 
Southwestem: Fred B. Kniffen, Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 3, La 
Pacific Coast: H. Louis Kostanick, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif 


Editor of The Annals: Walter M. Kollmorgen ; 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


- Editor of AAG Monograph Series: Andrew H. Clark 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Editor of The Professional Geographer: Miss Evelyn L. Pruitt 
Geography Branch 
Office of Naval Research 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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